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Wherever you look at Ohio University’s Broadcast 


©) STANTON 1978 


Facilities, you will find Stanton! 


% eich si 5% 
Pi ‘ 


When we heard about WOUB-FM, the Ohio University 
Station in Athens, Ohio, we learned that it was staffed, 
and operated by about 100 students with a core staff of 10 
professionals. And it turned out to be a bright starasa 
Public Broadcasting Station. 

We found out that they used the 681 Triple-E for Disc-to- 
tape transfer in their Stereo Control Room. 

We found out that they used the Stanton 500A for Disc- 
to-air, and the 500AA for production purposes, and the 
SOOAL in the music library. On top of that, this broadcast 
complex employs the 500AL for teaching students in their 
academic facility. Then we learned that they use Stanton 
exclusively at their TV station. And finally, we found that 
they have an all-campus network Radio Station and this 
facility uses Stanton exclusively, too. 

OHIO U.... WE SALUTE YOU! 

Whether your usage involves recording, broadcasting or 
home entertainment, your choice should be the choice of 
the Professionals (or the Professionals of the future)... 
the Stanton Cartridge. 


For further information write to: Stanton Magnetics, 
Terminal Drive, Plainview, N.Y. 11803. 


STANTON! 
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On behalf of the IBS Board of 
Directors, | welcome you to JCR and 
College Radio for ’78-79. This year will 
clearly be one of the most important in 
College Radio history, and may well 
be crucial for all Class D (10 watt) non- 
commercial FM stations (and carrier 
current stations looking to obtain FM 
facilities). 

If your station operates with less 
than 100 watts, ERP, or for less than 
72 hours/week, every week of the year 
(or if there is such a station in your 
broadcast area), you should read this 
issue of JCR carefully. You should 
also give priority reading to Jeff Tellis’ 
“IBS President’s Newsletter’ and the 
special IBS mailings you will receive 
this year. 

As you may know, or will soon read 
in these pages, 10-watters are in for 
lots of re-regulation grief from the 
Commission, and many low-power FM 
stations may not exist with their 
present facilities 2 or 3 years from 
now. 

The issues involved are com- 
plicated, but are so important you may 
want to do some real studying. You 
may even wish to make IBS-provided 
information available to everyone at 
your college between the President’s 
office and your newest DJ. You have 
Our permission in advance to copy 
articles from this magazine, and our 
mailings. In fact, we are going to be 
strongly recommending that you do 
just that. | repeat: Read this stuff 
carefully, and be prepared to act. 

Meanwhile, I’d like to make several 
announcements about IBS, since 
there have been a lot of changes in our 
staff over the summer. Rick Askoff 
recently resigned the position of 
Executive Director of the system. . 
the only full time paid staff position at 
IBS. Rick will be completing graduate 
study this year at New York University, 
and has also been elected to the IBS 
Board of Directors. In view of his 
contributions to IBS, Rick was ap- 
pointed Executive Vice-President of 
the system, and will also retain the 
post of IBS Convention Chairman 
(both are un-paid, volunteer jobs). 

In searching for a replacement for 
Rick, the members of the search 
committee faced a problem: IBS needs 
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A message from the 
Chairman of the Board 


someone thoroughly familiar with the 
complex issues facing college radio 
today. We feel fortunate that we were 
able to convince Mr. Jeff Tellis, IBS 
President, that the best possible 
person for the job would be Jeff Tellis, 
and he has accepted the post. Jeff has 
been the General Manager of WPKN- 
FM, at the University of Bridgeport in 
Connecticut, for 10 years. As a 
professional broadcaster working in 
college radio, Jeff has few equals. In 
the past three years, as volunteer IBS 
president, Jeff has worked diligently 
on FCC and Copyright-related mat- 
ters, often making trips to Washington 
to attend hearings, preparing many 
FCC filings on behalf of IBS, and in 
general, becoming extremely 
knowledgeable in matters of national 
conern to college radio. Any IBS 
station manager who has read the 
“President’s Newsletter,” or spoken 
with him during these past few years, 
knows Jeff's ability and depth of 
knowledge. 

There were other changes in the IBS 
staff, notably a change in the chair- 
manship of the Board of Directors. 
Don Grant, who has been with IBS for 
almost a decade, finished a three term 
stint as BOD chairman, being replaced 
by this writer. Don has done more 
administrative work for the system 
than any three people put together, 
and it is with sincere gratitude that we 
wish him continued success in his 
endeavors. Don plans to remain in- 
volved in IBS, and is Vice President for 
Research and Development. 

IBS is also pleased to announce the 
retention of Robert |. Freedman, Esq 
as Corporate Attorney. Bob has 
worked with IBS before, even back to 
student days at Lehigh University in 
the early ’60’s. Bob’s background in 
Educational broadcasting includes 
experience as General Counsel for 
WNET in New York City. 

The rest of the current Board, listed 
at the front of this magazine, will be 
doing things (as volunteers) for your 
station this year. Dave Borst and Dr. 
George Abraham, co-founders of the 
system, retain the titles of Vice 
Chairmen West and East, respectively 
(and Dave has accepted the position of 
Assistant Secretary.) Herbert B. 


Barlow is Corporate Secretary, Karen 
B. Anderson is our Convention 
Program Chairperson; Rod Collins 
remains Vice-President for 
Programming; Fritz Kass occupies the 
Treasurers post, and Paul Brown 
continues to work as our man in the 
record biz. Norm. Prusslin has 
assumed both AM & FM Station 
Relations responsibilities, and Jim 
Cameron remains on the Board. We 
can expect to see them at the IBS 
Convention again this year, tirelessly 
answering questions from you, the 
delegates. 

Also, Mike Teer is single-handedly 
re-activating lota Beta Sigma, the 
honorary society for college radio. 
Contact the IBS office in Vails Gate if 
your station desires to establish a 
chapter. Tom Gibson, our staff 
Engineering Manager, will once again 
work with Ludwell Sibley to aid any 
member station’s CE, if needed, and 
will once again be working on the FM 
Engineering aspects of FCC Docket 
20735. Tom and Lud put together the 
Engineering supplement to the IBS 
Master Handbook, which was mailed 
to stations last Spring. 

When you call IBS at Vails Gate and 
hear a female voice, you’re speaking to 
Helen Pease, the IBS Membership 
Secretary, who performs all of the real 
work. at IBS, and who has done a 
marvelous job of guiding IBS during 
the summer's transition period. 

A last thought. IBS is an 
association of College Radio stations, 
ones like your own station. .. some 
larger, some smaller. All members of 
the IBS Board of Directors and all of 
the IBS staff, mentioned above, 
became associated with IBS while at 
member stations. This is an important 
year, when more will happen (has 
happened already!) affecting the 700 
IBS member stations than ever before. 

If you (or someone now or recently 
at your station) have time and the 
inclination to become actively in- 
volved with the largest association of 
non-commercial, carrier current and 
cable-FM radio stations in the world, 
do it. Call or write Vails Gate at your 
earliest Convenience and offer all the 
rest of us your expertise. 

If you’ve no time for IBS, read this 
issue of JCR carefully. You may find 
your station priorities must change. 

Cordially, 


Dick Gelgauda 
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Audio-Technica 
rewrites the book 
on professional 

phono 
cartridges. 


Introducing 
The Professionals 


The new 

Audio-Technica 
ATP Series f 
Dual Magnet”Stereo ° 
Phono Cartridges 


What do you really need froma * 
professional phono cartridge? * 
Impeccable quality. Reliability. 
Uniformity. And reasonable cost. 
The goals we’ve met with the new 
ATP Series cartridges. 


The new ATP Series are flat, smooth, low distortion per- 
formers that will do your station, studio, disco, library, or 
commercial installation proud. They are also very tough... 
the next best thing to “bullet proof’. Because we know 
that ‘“‘needle drop” isn’t just a way to pay for music or 
SFX. It’s a fact of life! 


Both ATP cartridges and styli are uniformly excellent. 
When you at last need to replace a stylus, you always get 
“like new” performance again, and again, and again. 


Don’t confuse the ATP Series with other ‘‘professional”’ 
cartridges that are merely modified home units. ATP units 
don’t have to be treated with kid gloves. And yet we haven't 
sacrificed tracking ability to make them rugged. 


The all-new ATP cartridges were 
specially developed for the work- 
ing environment. Three models 
provide a choice of either spher- 

® ical or elliptical styli. Each car- 
tridge is hand-tuned for optimum 
performance, with stereo chan- 
nels matched within 1.5 dB to 
eliminate balance problems. 


All ATP cartridges feature 
tapered cantilever tubes that 
Rm, combine high strength with min- 
imum moving mass. There’s no 
problem with back cueing, and 

the brightly colored cantilever 

Mm tip is readily visible so that you 
can spot an LP cut quickly and 
accurately. 


ATP cartridges are priced from $25.00 suggested profes- 
sional net. Write for complete specifications. Try the ATP 
Professionals on your own turntables. We know you'll be 
pleased with what you hear. From the thoughtful pros at 
Audio-Technica. 


Upgrade your entire record-playing system with new ATP tone 
arms. Rugged and precise, like ATP cartridges. Professional 
in every respect. Model ATP-12T or ATP-16T just $120.00 sug- 


gested professional net. 


(j)audio-technica. 


INNOVATION 0 PRECISION 0 INTEGRITY 
AUDIO-TECHNICA U.S., INC., Dept. 48CO, 33 Shiawassee Avenue, Fairlawn, Ohio 44313 e In Canada: Superior Electronics, Inc. 
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What Happened? 


by Jeff Tellis 

You may have been away for the 
Summer, but some of the folks at the 
FCC in Washington were at work on 
new rules and regulations aimed 
squarely at your Station. If you’ve read 
your Summer mail from IBS, you 
probably know something about 
what’s been going on. If not, you may 
be in fora rude awakening. 

Because the wheels of federal 
bureaucracy turn slowly, the full text 
of the new rules was not released in 
the Federal Register until September 
6, 1978. And even now, there are 
inconsistencies and important issues 
remaining to be resolved. IBS recently 
mailed its member stations a copy of 
that issue of the Federal Register, Vol. 
43, No. 173 dated Wednesday, 
September 6, 1978. If you have access 


~ COMES ON STRONG! 


100 WATTS STRONG. The McMartin B-9100 amplifier converts 
your 10-watt FM transmitter into a 100-watt FM transmitter without any 
loss of performance specifications. 


to that issue, perhaps in the school 
library, we strongly suggest that you 
read it - carefully. Here’s asummary of 
what the new rules mean: 


FOR 10 WATT STATIONS (except 

those in Alaska) 

As things now stand, by your first 
license renewal in January 1980 or 
thereafter, you would have to pursue 
one of the following alternatives in 
this order: 

1. Increase your power to 100 watts 
minimum on your present frequency 
or another frequency in the non- 
commercial FM band (88.1-91.9 
MHz) 

Note: if your station is located 

within 199 miles of the U.S.-Mexico 

border, there is a noncommercial 


Buy the complete package — the McMartin B-9100T FM transmitter — and you 
get the B-9100 coupled to the McMartin B-910 FM exciter, legendary for its 
stability and performance. Full stereo and SCA capability. 


The B-9100 and B-9100T are both completely solid state and feature dual amplifier 
stages. If one final amplifier fails, you still stay on the air. 


For complete information contact your, 4 
McMartin Salesman or write. Soe 


B-9100T 


McMartin Industries, Inc. +4500 S. 76th St. - Omaha, NE 68127 


FM table of assignments in effect. 
This means you can only increase 
power on a frequency if it is 
allocated to your area and also 
designated as a channel suitable for 
the power you propose. Otherwise 
you would first have to seek a 
rulemaking to have a_ suitable 
channel assigned to your area. 


. If you wanted to remain a 10-watt 


Station, you could do so ona 
secondary basis, (subject to in- 
terference and/or “bumping”). But, 
you would have to exhaust each of 
these alternatives in this order: 

Change to a frequency in the 
commercial FM band (92.1 - 107.9) 
(if one were available on which you 
would fit). 


. Change to the new channel 200 


(87.9 MHz). But this is available for 
use in only very limited areas of the 
country. 

Note: If your station is located 
within 250 miles of the U.S.-Canada 
border or within 199 miles of the 
U.S.-Mexico border, the above 2 
alternatives a) and b) are not 
Currently available to you because 
of international treaty agreements. 
Efforts are underway to try and 
modify these treaties accordingly, 
but as of now, these alternatives are 
precluded if you’re located within 
the mileage belts specified. 


. Change to another frequency in the 


noncommercial FM band that is less 
“preclusionary” than your present 
one. (where you’d be less likely to 
block establishment of any new 
above-10-watt stations). 

Note: If your station is located 
within 199 miles of the U.S.-Mexico 
border, there is a noncommercial 
table of assignments in effect. This 
means you can only move to 
another frequency if it is assigned 
to your area and designated as 
Class D (10-watt.) Otherwise, you 
would first have to seek a 
rulemaking to have that substitute 
channel assigned to your area. 
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d. Remain as a10-watt station on your 
present frequency by making a 
showing to the FCC that you are on 
the least preclusionary channel in 
your area. 

FOR ALL 

STATIONS 

Minimum Operating Schedule 
For all noncomercially-licensed FM 

stations, regardless of power, there 
will be minimum operating hours 
imposed for the first time. Starting on 
January 1, 1979, your station will have 
to operate a minimum of 36 hours a 
week, and at least 5 hours a day for6 
days each week, except that “stations 
licensed to educational institutions 
are not required to observe the 
minimum operating requirement 
during those days designated on the 
official school calendar as vacation or 
recess periods.” 

Time Sharing 
Starting with renewal applications 

due on or after January 1, 1980, time- 

sharing may be proposed by other 
applicants for your station’s frequency 

unless you are operating at least 12 

hours a day and at least 6 days per 

week during the entire year. ! 

There is some uncertainty about 
whether or not the FCC will permit you 
to meet this requirement if you ob- 
served vacations of up to 3 months, 
but operated enough hours to meet 
the test if averaged over the entire 
year. In the Federal Register, Vol. 43, 
No. 173 dated Wednesday, September 
6, 1978, such vacations and averaging 
were clearly allowed if you read the 
descriptive text. However, in the 
actual rule changes published in later 
pages, this vacation/averaging option 
is conspicuously left out of the 
proposed section 73.561. 

Obviously, this option can be an 
extremely important one for some 
stations, and we hope that, once the 
air clears at the FCC, it will be in- 
cluded in the rule change. However, 
unofficially, we understand that its 
chances may not be the best for 
survival. Our advice at this point is to 
expect the worst and plan accordingly. 
Then, you’re covered no matter which 
way it goes. 

That should give you a few things to 
think about. 

Now. . . what does it all mean? If 
you read the material slowly and 
carefully, its impact on your station 
can be considered. Here at IBS, our 
feelings are mixed, but generally 
negative. 

By the time you read this, IBS is 


NON-COMMERCIAL 


expected to have filed a Petition for 
Reconsideration with the FCC. In that 
petition, we are proposing a less 
drastic alternative for the 10-watt 
stations: Instead of having every 10- 
watt station in the country have to 
either raise power, change frequency, 
or prove why they should be able to 
stay where they are, we are proposing 
that 10-watt stations be required to 
move ONLY when they are blocking 
establishment of a new _higher- 
powered station when an actual ap- 
plication for construction permit has 
been filed. 


This would drastically reduce the 
amount of paperwork the Commission 
would have to process. That way, they 
would give adequate consideration to 
each application, and the processing 
would actually be faster rather than 
slower as they have suggested. It 
would also drastically reduce the 
anticipated hardship on  10-watt 
stations, many of whom would 
otherwise be forced to move even 
when they weren’t actually blocking 
any new Stations. 

We are also proposing that the new 
higher-powered applicant be required 
to pay the costs for the 10-watt 
Station’s move. After all, the larger 


station, usually helped by infusions of 
federal funding, is in a much better 
position to be able to afford it. For the 
10-watter, $2,000 is usually an 
overwhelming hardship, while for the 
larger CPB-funded station, that is 
petty cash. 

Another important factor regarding 
10-watt stations is the current 
restrictions on alternatives for 
stations within 250 miles of Canada or 
within 199 miles of Mexico. In effect, 
they are now forclosed from the most 
viable alternative should they be 
forced to change frequency, namely 
relocation to the commercial FM 
band. But even this problem would be 
greatly alleviated if stations had to 
move ONLY when they were blocking 


an actual application as we've 
proposed. 
At first glance, the minimum 


Operating schedule for all stations 
may not seem like too much of a 
problem, nor even the minimum to 
avoid share-time. However, both 
requirements have to be analyzed 
carefully. 

To be able to continue to hold your 
license, you’ll have to operate at least 
6 days per week, at least 5 hours each 
day, and at least a total of 36 hours per 


-- about 
your FM signal. 


McMartin NEWBREED monitors are the industry stan- 
dard for accuracy and reliability. All feature an exclusive 
McMartin internal calibration system for instantaneous calibration 
at the touch of a button. Other features include modular plug-in con- 
struction and remote metering options. Choose the NEWBREED 


combination you need. 


TBM-3500B 
FM Modulation Monitor 


ee 


TBM-3700 


FM Frequency/Modulation Monitor 


TBM-2200A 
Stereo Modulation/Frequency 
Monitor designed to be used 
in conjunction with the 
TBM-3500B or 
TBM-3700. 


TBM-2000B 

SCA Frequency/Modulation 
Monitor designed to be used 
in conjunction with the 
TBM-3500B or 

TBM-3700. 


MCMARTIN 
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week, except for those days 
designated on the official school 
calendar as vacation or _ recess 
periods. Let’s back-up a minute to 
understand all that. 

First of all, when you’re on, you'll 
have to broadcast 6 days a week. By 
the process of elimination, that in- 
cludes Saturday or Sunday or both. If 
you are now on-air only Monday thru 
Friday, no matter how many hours a 
day, you had better make plans to add 
either Saturday or Sunday by January 
1, 1978, or risk losing your license. 

On each of those 6 days, you must 
broadcast a minimum of 5 hours. But, 
to reach the weekly minimum total of 
36 hours, you obviously must be on- 
air more than 5 hours on at least one 
or more of those days. 

A semantic question arises over the 
FCC’s definition of vacations as 
“those days designated on the official 
school calendar as vacation or recess 
periods.” Many schools conduct 
Summer sessions and/or intersession 
classes. Because these are held 
during periods commonly treated as 
vacation periods for the normal full- 
time academic class schedule, they 
may not be designated on the official 
school calendar as vacation or recess 
periods. We _ will suggest that 
vacations be re-defined as occuring 
“during those periods when the in- 
Stitution’s normal full-time academic 
classes are not in session.” 

That will take care of holding on to 
your license. However, if you would 
like to insure holding on to all your 
potential air-time, and avoid the 
possibility of another group filing an 
application to share air-time on your 


station’s frequency, the requirements 
are much tougher. To protect yourself 
from potential share-time applicants, 
you must be on-the-air a minimum of 
12 hours a day, 6 days a week, during 
the entire year. If you do go off for 
vacations at all, you’d be vulnerable to 
a share-time application, unless the 
FCC includes the vacation/averaging 
provision discussed previously. 

One other thing to keep in mind 
about share-time applications is that 
the applicant apparently does not have 
to limit their request to only those 
hours you aren’t currently on the air. 
They could very well propose asking 
for 12 hours a day or another 
significant chunk of time. If you 
couldn’t reach agreement on a share- 
time schedule, it would go to a 
hearing at the FCC. 

In Our opinion, the 
vacation/ averaging option is a must to 
preserve any semblance of fairness in 
this situation. Otherwise, it’s. ef- 
fectively giving other groups a way of 
taking over a significant part of your 
Station’s airtime without having to go 
through a license challenge. And, it is 
clearly aimed against the educational 
broadcast licensees for which the 
educational FM band was established 
Originally, namely those stations 
licensed to or affiliated with 
educational institutions. 

At the outset, we mentioned that 
this docket was only the beginning. In 
the months to come, we’ll have to deal 
with dockets on who should be 
eligible to get an FM noncommercial 
station license. . . a proposed table of 
assignments for noncommercial FM 
frequencies. . . and eventually, a re. 


write of the entire Communications 
Act of 1934. 

The pressure from bigger and richer 
Stations has helped us all grow-up. 
Most student-operated stations long 
ago matured beyond the philosophy of 
“playing” radio. Even a 10-watt FM 
Station is not a toy, but an instrument 
for providing service to a community. 
That is our primary reason for being on 
the air. Everything else is incidental to- 
that purpose. Lose sight of that, and 
your license may be in jeopardy. We 
are no longer “electronic sandboxes” 
as some have tried to disparagingly 
label us. 

We must also bury the notion held 
by some that our primary purpose is 
aS a “training ground” for future 
broadcasters. Our primary purpose is 
to serve the community. If, in doing 
that, we can provide training for future 
broadcasters, so much the better. But 
training is not our primary purpose. 

Watch your mailbox for material 
from IBS. If you’re not a member 
Station, think seriously about joining 
our ranks. We are the only national 
Organization representing the  in- 
terests of student-operated radio 
stations, regardless of power. 

The era of benign neglect is over for 
student-operated radio stations. The 
higher-powered, larger-funded 
Stations are expanding, and 
sometimes at our expense. That was 
no problem when there were plenty of 
open frequencies on the FM dial. But, 
now with space becoming _ in- 
creasingly scarce, things can only get 
tighter. 


1. FCC Rules & Regulations §73.561 (a) (as amen- 
ded, Fed. Register Vol. 43, No. 173 p. 39717) 


SHERMAN, OLKOWSKI & BEVERAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
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Box 181, R.D. #2, Medford, N.J. 08055 


609-983-7070 


continuing a history of innovative broadcast engineering since 1926 


FM & AM APPLICATIONS 


SYSTEM DESIGN - TURNKEY INSTALLATIONS 
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A Report 
on 
The State of Public Radio Broadcasting 
to 
The Carnegie Commission 


on the Future of Public Broadcasting 


The Intercollegiate Broadcasting System, on behalf of the oldest 
and largest membership of educational radio stations in the world, 
welcomes this opportunity to address the issue of the future of public 
broadcasting in the United States. We intend to provide the Carnegie 
Commission on the Future of Public Broadcasting with Information 
which clearly will not echo opinions we understand to be, currently, 
most often expressed. However, we believe the Carnegie Commission 
must carefully weigh our remarks (as well as those of others) and 
deliver to the country a report which does what is required of it: map 
the future for noncommercial radio, as it will affect each and every 
man, woman and child actually in that nebulous group known as the 
public. 

The Intercollegiate Broadcasting System (IBS) believes the Car- 
negie Commission has an awesome responsibility in determining 
whether many of the worthy hopes and objectives contained in the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 have been intentionally disregarded, 
and even purposefully subverted, by the federal corporations given life 
by that act, and here referred to as public radio. 

The Carnegie Commission must determine if 

e Public radio has systematically excluded the majority of com- 
munity-supported, noncommercial radio stations in this country from 
participation in, and receipt of services from it. 

Additionally, the Carnegie Commission must consider if 

e Public radio has initiated rulemaking proceedings before the 
Federal Communications Commission, specifically designed to 
destroy many existing community-supported, noncommercial radio 
stations, and the FCC has acted, unintentionally, as accomplice. 

In the following pages, [BS will show that its member stations are 
not “electronic sandboxes,” that they are not, primarily, training 
grounds for the men and women attending educational institutions, 
but that they are much-maligned, undeservedly-ignored, small 
broadcasters serving real audiences today. We will arrive at a view of 
public radio which we believe members of the Carnegie Commission 
seldom, if ever, see. We will offer, in Appendix 1, corrective 
proposals. 


by 


The Intercollegiate Broadcasting System 
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IBS and Modern College Radio 


The Intercollegiate Broadcasting System 
is a voluntary association of college radio 
stations. Since its creation by students at 
Brown University, in 1940, the IBS 
membership has grown from a single 
Carrier-current station, serving dormitory 
students on the Brown campus, to the 
largest group of independent, non-profit 
radio stations in the world. More than 
seven hundred radio stations associated 
with educational institutions in all areas of 
the United States, and several other 
countries, are |BS member stations. ! 


CHANGING TIMES 


Colleges, universities and secondary 
school systems have changed _ sub- 
stantially in the 38 years since IBS was 
founded. The campus is no_ longer 
sacrosanct. Hallowed walls have come 
tumbling down as schools establish ever- 
closer ties with their communities. Faculty 
and students spend more and more time 
off-campus, living and working. Local 
residents have more and more access to 
educational programs and on-campus 
events. In effect, many educational in- 
stitutions are one and the same with their 
environs. 

So too, has college radio changed. Our 
basic mission has always been to serve a 
local audience from within an educational 
environment. Years ago this meant 
custom-building radio programming for 
active college students, between the ages 
of 18 and 21, living in dormitories. Serving 
such an audience required little more than 
a fancy public address system. 

Now “everyone” is or wants to be a 
student. People of all ages, in all oc- 
cupations, from all backgrounds, are 
actively involved with some form of 
education. College radio has grown with 
the times. Many stations have been up- 
graded? by their communities to satisfy 
modern, more-diverse needs within these 
communities. 


SPECTRUM PRUDENCE 
AND LOCAL SERVICE 

College radio has traditionally utilized 
only that amount of valuable, broadcast 
spectrum space necessary to service the 
community responsible for its creation. 
While overwhelming financial pressures, 
and reserved-noncommercial FM 
frequency shortages obviously contribute 
in some measure, most college stations 
believe they may best serve the small, 
relatively homogeneous community they 
know, and that knows them. A carrier- 
current or cable FM station can serve only 
that community attached to its studios by 
wires. A small Class D FM facility usually 
is received only by the community within a 
mile or two of its transmitter location. A 
larger, college FM station most often 
requests only enough effective radiated 
power’ (usually even below Class A 
minimums ) to adequately service the 
single city, or cohesive suburban area, 
which supports the educational institution 
to which the station is licensed. 
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College radio, very simply, does not 
believe it prudent to request broadcast 
transmission facilities designed to blanket 
the largest possible geographical areas 
just so they will be blanketed. We believe 
citizens of acity, a town, or even a single 
neighborhood should have the opportunity 
to create their own broadcast facility, 
specifically intended to_ provide 
programming for their needs. We believe it 
very unlikely that a broadcaster whose 
signal covers a city would be able or 
willing to devote as much time and 
resources to neighborhood affairs as 
would several neighborhood broadcasters. 
It is much less likely that a broadcaster 
blanketing a state could do as much for 
each city in the state as could individual 
city broadcasters. 

On May 12, 1972, the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting (CPB) filed with the 
Federal Communications Commission a 
petition for rulemaking in which it sought a 
series of changes in the FCC’s rules 
relating to the assignment and operation 
of noncommercial educational broadcast 
stations.4 We shall discuss the merits of 
this CPB petition (and subsequent 
documents) in Section II of these remarks. 
However, IBS will now examine some of 
the CPB intents contained in the petition, 
and some of what the United States 
Congress said about public radio when it 
authorized CPB’s establishment in the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967.5 


I] 


College Radio And The Mission 
Of The Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting 


IBS has already stated its belief that the 
Carnegie Commission must determine if 
public radio has systematically excluded 
the majority of community-supported, 
noncommercial radio® stations in this 
country from participation in, and receipt 
of services from it. We believe this 
statement to be accurate because more 
than 700 college radio stations in the 
United States are, today, operating 
without any CPB services. 

In its petition for rulemaking,’ CPB 
expounded for pages on how it was 
mandated to be “ ‘responsive to the in- 
terests of people’. . . to encourage and 
facilitate the ‘full development’ of non- 
commercial educational radio  broad- 
casting,” to assist the “development of all 
noncommercial radio stations serving the 
public,” to administer “projects aimed at 
increasing the amount and quality of 
programming available,” and to engage in 
other activities including ‘audience 
research, engineering projects. . . , liason 
with national organizations, training and 
fellowship programs, promotional and 
development activities. ..” 

Further, CPB boasted that it provided 
“grants for. . . stations meeting certain 
minimum standards” that would increase 
“local programming capabilities in the 
areas of music, drama, instruction, and 


news/public affairs.” They boasted they 
had ‘greatly increased the programming 
option available to local stations,” and had 
provided ‘programs of excellence and 
diversity including a daily 90-minute 
journalistic magizine-format program, 
musical programming, and live coverage of 
sepcial events.” 

While CPB included in its remarks the 
statement “full membership in NPR is 
open to all licensees meeting the CPB . 
eligibility requirements” and the statement 
“tape distribution services. . . are available 
to all noncommercial radio stations,” 
nowhere did it mention the impact of these 
words on college stations, nor did it 
mention how much of what services were 
available to college stations. These were 
well-intentioned statements, however the 
Carnegie Commission must examine the 
impact of these statements from the 
perspective of a college broadcaster in the 
field. (Appendix 2, attached, contains a 
case history of one college station’s at- 
tempt to obtain and broadcast National 
Public Radio (NPR) network programming 
for its 2,000,000 person potential 
audience. This station, WNHU (FM), 
licensed to the University of New Haven, 
was turned away only because it operated 
successfully with fewer salaried staff and, 
consequently, a smaller budget than do 
CPB-qualified, NPR affiliates.) 

Quite simply, most college stations are 
ineligible for full membership in NPR. If 
institutional licensees were to be required 
to provide the staff, budget, and fund- 
raising apparatus to meet CPB/NPR 
requirements, many would pull-the-piug 
on their own stations. There is a sub- 
stantial difference between the amount of 
resources required by a Class D (10 watt) 
volunteer, student-operated. station, and 
by an NPR affiliate, especially in these 
times of increasing educational demands 
or every dollar available to a college, 
university, or secondary school system. 
CPB attached to its remarks a list of NPR 
eligibility requirements, and we have 
defined the typical college broadcaster. In 
our opinion, CPB set the NPR membership 
requirements, certain never to allow 
eligibility by roughly 700 college stations, 
without considering the lop-sided effects 
they have now sought to correct by many 
of the FCC rule changes requested in their 
petition. 

But IBS will be fair. We shall examine 
what CPB or NPR benefits are available to 
the listening publics of college stations 
right now: 


e Does CPB provide “audience 
research, engineering projects, . . . liason 
with national organizations, training and 
fellowship programs, promotion and 
development activities?” 

No way! As a matter of fact, The 
Intercollegiate Broadcasting System, 
which represents more noncommercial 
educational radio stations than NPR or any 
other organization in the world has, to our 
knowledge, never been contacted by either 
CPB or NPR on any substantive matter. 


e Has CPB every provided “programs of 
excellence and diversity including a daily 
90-minute journalistic magazine-format 
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program, musical programming, and live 
coverage of special events?” 

No way! College stations are not per- 
mitted to connect into, or rebroadcast, the 
NPR audio network. Period! 

e Has CPB “greatly increased the 
programming option available to local 
stations” when those stations are college 
stations? 

No way! NPR’s Scheduled Tapes Service 
is available to college stations. However, 
what programs are available in this 
manner? College stations are allowed to 
purchase, at the rate of $5.50 per 
chargeable hour, up to 13 weekly shows.8 
Of these 13 shows, eight are “en- 
tertainment.” Remaining are four “public 
affairs’ and one “general educational” 
show (with a total weekly timing of only 
4.5 hours). If a college station were to 
purchase all of the public affairs and 
educational programming available to it 
from NPR, the annual bill would be 
$1,287.00. If all available programming, 
including entertainment, were purchased 
from NPR, a college station would be 
invoiced at an annual rate of at least 
$4,290.00. At these prices, the only real 
option open to most college stations is a 
tear and a sigh. And what is worse, NPR 
has deleted such taped programming as 
the “Modular Arts Service” program series 
from its tape catalog, and has instead 
added it to the NPR audio network as a 
feed available to NPR affiliates only. 

¢ Does CPB provide “grants for. 
stations meeting certain minimum 
standards” to college stations? 

No way! College Stations are, by CPB 
definition, sub-standard and, hence, 
ineligible for any grant assistance. Most 
college stations can’t even dream of 
reaching all the standards. 

¢ Does CPB endeavor to assist in the 
“development of all noncommercial radio 
stations serving the public?” 

No way! CPB endeavors to assist 
“qualified” stations, and these stations are 
most definitely not “all” noncommercial 
facilities. However, CPB is, as evidenced 
by its rulemaking petition, endeavoring to 
assist “substandard” stations off-the-air. 

e Is CPB encouraging and facilitating 
the “full development of noncommercial 
radio broadcasting?” 

No way! It seems to us that the only 
thing CPB is encouraging and facilitating 
the full development of is CPB. 

e Is CPB fulfilling its mandate to be 
“responsive to the interests of people?” 

IBS cannot believe that CPB’s mandated 
responsiveness means the creation of 
arbitrary standards for NPR membership, 
which deprive college stations’ audiences 
of most CPB and NPR benefits. We do 
believe that the majority of all non- 
commercial educational stations, the 
people and institutions providing the 
millions of dollars for construction and 
operation of them, the thousands of 
volunteers who staff them, and, most 
importantly, the many millions of in- 
dividuals served by them, might just have 
some interest that CPB has overlooked. 


Since the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting chose to extract selected 


verbiage from Title 47 of the United States 
Code in an effort to prove its petition’s 
contention that “full development of 
noncommercial radio would be greatly 
assisted by a substantial reworking of... 
rules,” the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System shall also refer to those statutes 
which point to CPB’s mandated mission. 

The Congressional declaration of policy 
for CPB is contained in 47 U.S.C. 396. CPB 
Stated in its petition for rulemaking that it 
is, indeed, ‘in the public interest to en- 
courage the growth and development of 
noncommercial educational radio. 
broadcasting,” but it failed to cite certain 
other provisions contained therein.9 

e CPB failed to mention that it was 
charged to “facilitate the full development 
of educational broadcasting in which 
programs of high quality, obtained from 
diverse sources, will be made available to 
noncommercial educational. . . radio 
broadcast stations.” 

e CPB failed to mention that it was 
required to “assist in the establishment 
and development of one or more systems 
of interconnection to be used for the 
distribution of educational. . . radio 
programs so that all noncommercial 
educational. . . radio broadcast stations 
that wish to may broadcast the programs 
at times chosen by the stations.” 

e CPB failed to mention that it should 
“arrange. . . for interconnection facilities 
suitable for distribution and transmission 
of educational. radio programs” to 
stations.10 

e And, finally, CPB failed to mention its 
charge to “carry out its purposes and 
functions and engage in its activities in 
ways that will most effectively assure the 
maximum freedom of the noncommercial 
educational. . . radio broadcast systems 
and local stations from interference with or 
control of program content or other ac- 
tivities.” 


Study the CPB mandate as we might, 
IBS could find no valid reason why there 
exists such a huge differential in services 
offered to NPR affiliates and to college 
stations. CPB suggests that NPR-type 
stations are the answer to a myriad of 
problems in noncommercial radio. IBS 
emphatically disagrees. Further, we 
suggest that if CPB were to take advantage 
of existing facilities, and existing com- 
munity support for those facilities, on both 
sides of the microphone, many of the 
points raised in the CPB rulemaking 
petition would be moot, or at least 
diminished, at no major cost to anyone, 
and to the benefit of the noncommercial 
radio audience. 

We cannot see how the Carnegie 
Commission can allow CPB to continue 
Operations without CPB’s first assisting 
college radio to receive the same con- 
siderations now given NPR affiliates. We, 
the little guys, are helpless to act our- 
selves. We have no time, we have no 
money, and we. have no paid national 
representatives or lobbying organization.’ 
We are quite busy serving our audience as 
best we can. College radio must rely on the 
Carnegie Commission and CPB to ‘do the 
right thing.” 
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We most earnestly want to do the right 
thing ourselves. We want to offer our 
listeners the best program schedule 
possible, but, in many cases, we don’t 
have the means. CPB does, and we cannot 
understand why it has established severely 
restrictive codes, against the 
Congressionally-mandated CPB mission, 
which preclude our participation to the 
fullest extent. CPB is hurting only the 
listening public. 

And yet CPB, a relatively new 
organization, has proposed relegating the 
majority of noncommercial broadcasters 
to second class status. IBS asks how an 
organization, incorporated in the name of 
all the American people, is allowed to limit 
the participation of so many? Could it be 
that CPB chooses to believe’ the 
programming available to NPR network 
affiliates would be “soiled” if also 
broadcast by college stations, operated by 
unpaid student volunteers, normally 
programming for segments of a com- 
munity other than those many NPR af- 
filiates attempt to reach? Could it be that 
the best NPR programming is primarily 
intended for mature, affluent, well- 
educated audiences wont to support 
“public” stations? And could it be that the 
NPR affiliates themselves are fearful that 
their funding sources in the community 
might tend to dry-up if poor, little college 
radio also ‘had access to NPR network 
programming? CPB’s attitude certainly 
seems to suggest at least a grain of truth 
in each of our questions. 

Of course college broadcasters make 
mistakes, some of them serious, but 
based on the FCC’s news releases, and 
intelligent personal listening and viewing, 
college radio, by and large, is no more 
likely to act unprofessionally or make 
mistakes than any other classification of 
broadcaster. College radio does it all as a 
public service, not for money, and we'd 
like to do more. 

We urge the Carnegie Commission to 
consider how proud college radio stations 
would be if we were able to present to our 
listeners some of the programming (not) 
available to us from the NPR network. 
However, our being college radio now 
means that the privilege of connecting to 
the NPR network, as well as the receipt of 
most other NPR services, is beyond us. 
Why? Does the Carnegie Commission 
know? Do the millions and millions of 
people in the college radio audience know? 
IBS doesn’t know. 


IT] 


The Big Guys vs. The Little Guys: 
The Big Guys Are Winning. 


IBS has already stated its belief that the 
Carnegie Commission must also deter- 
mine if public radio has_ initiated 
rulemaking proceedings before the Federal 
Communications Commission, 
specifically designed to destroy many 
existing community-supported, non- 
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commercial radio stations, and the FCC 
has acted, unintentionally, as accomplice. 

California’s now-famous “Proposition 
13” has caused the General Manager of an 
NPR-affiliated station to finally state 
publicly what the Intercollegiate Broad- 
casting System has been saying for years 
about public radio. Billboard magazine 
quoted John Gregory, of KPCS-FM 
(Pasadena City College), as he addressed 
the question of CPB priorities: 

. They may be making the same 
mistake commercial broadcasting 
systems have made,’ he explains. 
‘And that means letting the bigger 
stations get bigger while the smaller 
ones fall by the wayside — and that’s 
what public radio is supposed to 
prevent.’ "12 

In the same article, NPR President Frank 
Mankiewicz is quoted as saying: 

A refusal for lowering of grant 
qualifications is right,’ he adds. ‘their 
purpose is to keep standards high, : 
even if you lose a station now and 
then.’ ” 

Just whose standards are Mr. Mankiewicz, 
and others in the public broadcasting 
community, concerned with? The Carnegie 
Commission must remember that, not one 
or two, but hundreds of IBS member 
stations are 100% locally-supported. That 
means to us that all of the diverse com- 
munities which provide our stations with 
money, facilities, staff, and audience, are 
less than upset with the standards of the 
stations which now serve them. However, 
since CPB has said that small radio 
stations are “unqualified,” CPB has gone 
ahead with its attempts to “bulldoze” them 
from the air, thereby (supposedly) making 
room for large stations requiring federal 
support for existence. 

The Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 
was, of course, intended by Congress to 
be the instrument by which both the 
quantity and quality of noncommercial 
broadcast service available to the public 
would be increased. The very first section 
of the Act clearly states the Congressional 
declaration of policy. It proclaims “that it 
is in the public interest to encourage the 
growth and development of non- 
commercial educational radio. 
broadcasting. . .” Then Congress said that 
this growth, development, and 
programming diversity “depend = on 
freedom, imagination, and initiative on 
both the local and national levels;” that 
programming must be “responsive to the 
interests of people both in particular 
localities and throughout the United 
States. .. ,” and that the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting must “facilitate the 
development of. . . and afford maximum 
protection to such broadcasting from 
extraneous interference and control.”15 

lf CPB’s Petition for Rulemaking, RM- 
1974, is not “extraneous interference,” IBS 
does not know what these words do mean. 
FCC Docket 20735, which grew out of CPB 
initiative, has already managed to threaten 
the existence of all of the hundreds of 
active Class D (10 watt) FM stations, as 
well as preventing any new ones from 
being built. 

By accepting the CPB argument that 

‘low power operations represent a highly 
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inefficient use of the limited spectrum 
space available. .14,” the FCC has shut its 
eyes to the desires of half of all the now- 
existing, station licensee communities in 
the United States. These communities 
have demonstrated the opposite by ap- 
plication for, and operation of small 
noncommercial radio stations. IBS asks, 
“Just what is going on here?” 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has delayed in releasing the 
majority of its official remarks and new 
rules1S5they have not yet been released), so 
we are prevented from speaking to them 
now. But, unofficially!®the FCC intends to 
require all Class D stations, regardless of 
actual local spectrum-crowding con- 
ditions, to enter a very costly series of 
procedures simply to maintain their status 
quo, except that even then they may be 
interfered with by any other broadcast 
stations at any time. 

The FCC optimistically states that “it 
hoped to be able to avoid terminating any 
of the low power operations. .. ,17 but IBS 
believes this to be a horribly shallow hope. 

e The relocation-to-empty-commercial- 
channels proposal is ‘shaky at best,” 
because there are very few such empty 
channels in much of the country. Also, IBS 
fully expects substantial opposition to 
noncommercial relocation from those 
commercial broadcasters potentially 
adjacent to a relocated noncommercial 
Station. 

e The relocation-to-new-Channel-200 
proposal is ridiculous because those very 
few areas of the country where this 
channel is now available for radio use are 
exactly those areas where there is no 
spectrum crowding. 

e The increased-power-on-existing- 
channels proposal is also ridiculous since 
many low power stations are now low 
power only because they could not obtain 
more power initially. Further, many 
communities actually prefer their stations 
be small, and may, themselves, not allow 
any expansion of facilities, even if ex- 
pansion space were available. 

e The move-to-another-reserved 
proposal is fine, unless a station happens 
to be located in a high population-density 
area (Such as the North-East) where there 
may be no open channels, or the station 
licensee realizes that his station may be 
required to move again and again, never 
with any reasonable assurance of per- 
manence, or of interference-free reception. 


But more important than all these 
problems is the unbelievably high financial 
burden each and every Class D FM station 
in the country will be required to over- 
come. Neither CPB nor the FCC has 
spoken to this point. IBS believes they 
have purposefully not, assuming that 
many 10-watters will be put out of 
business by licensees reluctant, or unable, 
to finance anything beyond existing 
operating budgets. 

In Appendix 2, IBS has shown that the 
average annual budget of aClass D station 
is approximately $7,000.00 Compare this 
figure to what it may cost each 10-watt 
station in the country to comply with the 
new FCC rules. These proposals can 
require: 


¢ Comprehensive frequency searches 
(usually performed by paid consulting 
engineers). 

e Filing of new applications and other 
legal proceedings (usually performed by 
paid attorneys). 

e New or modified transmitters. 

e New antenna arrays (and, often, new 
antenna towers). 

e New transmission cable. 

e New E.B.S. generators. 
e New remote control equipment (all 
stations with remote control). 
¢ New modulation monitoring equip- 
ment. 

e New equipment operator requirements. 
e New annual reporting requirements. 

e New community ascertainment 
requirements. 

e New chief operator requirements. 

e New station log requirements. 


These new requirements will mean 
thousands and thousands of dollars must 
be paid, both initially and annually, by 
hundreds of minimally-funded stations. 
Moreover, compounding these new cash 
requirements with substantial, additional, 
day-to-day reporting, operating, and 
record-keeping requirements may very well 
mean. that many existing licensee 
organizations simply will not be in the 
position to continue broadcasting. CPB 
and the FCC have never addressed this 
problem, even though IBS, and others, 
brought it to their attention in Docket 
20735.comments. 

IBS believes CPB knew full well that its 
proposals just might lead to large-scale 
licensee reluctance to fund and administer 
stations under its suggested rules when it 
made the proposals. The FCC, by never 
even mentioning this point, apparently 
expects its new rules to “take atoll” on 10- 
watt stations by the simple weight of the 
new rules — not by their substantive 
issues. In other words, if Class D stations 
can’t stand the heat, they should get out of 
the spectrum. 


Thank you, existing licensees, for 
establishing the noncommercial 
educational radio league, but now you’re 
benched so the big boys can play. 


The Intercollegiate Broadcasting System 
puts its trust in the judgement of the 
Carnegie Commission on the Future of 
Public Broadcasting, and knows that the 
Carnegie Commission will make sweeping 
recommendations which will benefit the 
only people who are important, the 
audience. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


Richard L. Gelgauda 
Chairman of the Board 


Intercollegiate Broadcasting System 
Box 592 
Vails Gate, New York 12584 


July 31, 1978 
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APPENDIX 1 


IBS PROPOSALS 
FOR THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC BROADCASTING 


The Intercollegiate Broadcasting System has addressed issues it 
believes critical to the future of public radio in the United States. Now 
IBS will offer positive solutions we believe the Carnegie Commission 
should adopt as recommendations: 

e That the Corporation for Public broadcasting be directed to begin 
mandates. 

e That all existing restrictive CPB qualification requirements be 
abolished. 

e That CPB establish a working office of development, specifically 
charged to consult with other noncommercial educational FM station 
representatives, and promote full membership in national public radio 
by any noncommercial educational FM, or other noncommercial 
station desiring NPR membership. 

e That CPB and the Federal Communications Commission 
specifically authorize automatic re-broadcast rights for any and all 
NPR produced or distributed programming, by any noncommercial 
station able to receive usable broadcast signals from any other station 
broadcasting NPR programming. 

e That the FCC direct telephone common carriers to provide free 
interconnection of all noncommercial radio stations to the NPR 
network, according to 47 U.S.C. 396 (H), when those stations are 
unable to obtain adequate service by the re-broadcast technique. 

e That the FCC be required to reconsider Docket 20735, eliminating 
or rewriting any new rules requiring action by a Class D station, unless 
existing station license challenge proceedings are actually com- 
menced by a competing applicant. And then a stipulation that any 
new, high-power applicant seeking to use the channel of an existing 
Class D station shall pay all costs incurred by the Class D station (or 
stations) by attempting relocation and/or completion of relocation. 


APPENDIX 2 
COLLEGE RADIO AND (NO) NPR, 
A CASE HISTORY 


This appendix consists of correspondence between various offices 
of National Public Radio and IBS member station WNHU (FM), 
licensed to the University of New Haven. 

WNHU was rejected in its attempt to obtain NPR network 
programming for its listeners, simply because it possessed neither a 
large budget, nor “sufficient” numbers of salaried employees. 

At no time did NPR even imply that WNHU was not providing 
reasonable service to its audience. NPR did say, however, that it felt 
« _. The commitment necessary to sustain a solid operation is ex- 
tremely important in two areas — personnel and budget.” 
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LETTERS [Appendix 2] 


Letter 1 Radio Station WNHU 


University of New Haven 
300 Orange Avenue 
West Haven, CT 06516 


September 8, 76 


Mr. Presley Holmes 

Vice President for Program Development 
National Public Radio 

2025 M Street NW 

Washington, DC 20036 


Dear Mr. Holmes: 


We at WNHU were less than happy to find that NPR has 
deleted the “Arts Information Package” from its 
Scheduled Tapes Service and transformed it into an 
audio feed for NPR affiliates only. WNHU has featured 
this series daily since 1974 in an effort to round-out our 
cultural programming. We will have considerable 
difficulty replacing such a quality series. 


We are forced to wonder about the motives behind 
NPR's apparent reluctance to use its federal funds to 
assist noncommercial broadcasters not possessing the 
financial resources, the professional staff and/or the 
program philosophy normally associated with NPR 
affiliates. 


We have been told, since we began station con- 
struction in 1973, that we are not eligible to receive an 
NPR network feed because we did not meet NPR's 
requirements. However, no one has ever adequately 
explained to us the reasons for those strict eligibility 
requirements. We believe that NPR has set a list of 
qualifications which unnecessarily limits participation 
by many noncommercial broadcasters in this country, 
including most student-operated stations such as 
WNHU. 


WNHU believes that college radio deserves a fairer 
Shake than it has received from NPR, and we believe 
that most college stations would bend over backwards 
to form a closer union with NPR, if NPR would only 
make such an attempt. No one would benefit more 
from such an alliance than the listening public. We 
intend to make our thoughts known to the Commission 
in this matter through the vehicle of FCC Docket No. 
20735. 


Sincerely, 


Richard L. Gelgauda 
General Manager 


cc: Mr. Norman Kaderlan, NPR Cultural Programs 
Director 


Letter 2 
National Public Radio 
2025 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


September 22, 1976 


Mr. Richard L. Gelgauda 
General Manager, WNHU 
University of New Haven 

300 Orange Avenue 

West Haven, Connecticut 06516 


Dear Mr. Gelgauda: 


Your letter to Pres Holmes expressing concern about 
the dropping of the ‘Arts Information Package” from 
- the NPR Scheduled Tapes Service was referred to me. 


Your questions about eligibility requirements indicate 
general unfamiliarity with NPR and public radio 
system. National Public Radio is a membership 
organization serving those non-commercial licensees 
who have committed themselves and their stations to 
meeting certain specified criteria, including minimum 
staff, power, hours on the air, operating budget and 
programming designed to serve the public interest, 
convenience and necessity. Identical CPB criteria are 
intended to support the licensee commitment to 
provide comprehensive, predictable, dependable full 
service programming in their communities. CPB 
provides funding support while NPR_ provides 
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programming support to those such qualified licen- 
sees. 


The “Arts Information Package,” which had been a 
singular package of program pieces distributed to the 
membership in a single weekly block, is being ab- 
sorbed, along with other modular unit programming, 
into a single, regular program to be distributed to the 
members on the interconnection line. The new program 
will be timely and is designed to be aired “live.” 
Because of the timely nature of the new program, it 
would be inappropriate to offer that program on the 
Scheduled Tapes Service, since some of the material 
could quickly become dated. NPR has other programs 
made available only to members for the same reason of 
timeliness. 


The Scheduled Tapes Service is a self-sustaining 
service, the cost of which is covered by the fees 
charged for the programs. All programs in the 
Scheduled Tapes Service are not dated, so it is ap- 
propriate that those programs be made available to ALL 
non-commercial, educational or public stations in the 
country. 


NPR's primary commitment for programming services 
is to the NPR members. Any ancillary program service 
for non-NPR members must of necessity be a spin-off 
of NPR’s major responsibility. We regret any in- 
convenience the change in this one program element 
may have caused but trust you will understand and 
accept the necessary changes for the reasons detailed 
above. 


For your information, | have enclosed a copy of the 
document entitled “Membership in NPR” which may 
help give you a clearer understanding of the purposes 
and functions of NPR. 


Sincerely, 


Marvin E. Hunter 
Director of Station Relations 


Letter 3 
Radio Station WNHU 
University of New Haven 
300 Orange Avenue 
West Haven, CT 06561 
5 October 76 


Mr. Marvin E. Hunter 
Director of Station Relations 
National Public Radio 

2025 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Dear Mr. Hunter: 


| yesterday received your 22 September response to my 
letter of 8 September, and | must admit to my 
amazement upon finding that | possess “. . . general 
unfamiliarity with NPR. . .” Perhaps the attached 
WNHU comments, filed with the Commission in 
Docket No. 20735, will change your mind somewhat. 


My mentioning that | am an (unpaid) member of the 
Board of Directors of the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System, and that | fill the (unpaid) position of Director 
of FM Station Relations in that organization, may 
further establish that | possess a modicum of 
knowledge in the noncommercial radio field. Please 
note, however, that my remarks to date in these 
matters express only the opinions of WNHU, and not 
necessarily those of IBS, its other member stations, or 
the University of New Haven. 


As you will see when you read the attached comments, 
we feel your words clearly reflect the CPB attitudes we 
adamently oppose. We are capable of understanding 
what your membership/eligibility requirements are, 
but we cannot see the reason for their existence. Your 
criteria “. . . intended to support the licensee com- 
mitment to provide comprehensive, predictable, 
dependable full service programming. . .” do just the 
opposite for non-qualified college stations. 


When you shut the door on us, you close it for our 
listeners as well. I’m sure you’ll agree that our listeners 
need more help then do die-hard NPR supporters. We 
don’t see many segments of the WNHU audience ever 


tuning to NPR, simply because, for one reason or 
another, they’re afraid of ‘“‘educational” and “cultural” 
programming. We expand on this point considerably in 
the attachment. 


If we have an established audience, and we do, how 
can you (CPB and NPR) set puissant, supercilious 
criteria for non-receipt of services which prevent 
fulfillment of your Congressional mandate, and make it 
perpetually possible for you to point at college stations 
as inferiors? We are not necessarily inferior, we are 
different. And we feel we deserve a fairer shake from 
you. 


Our comments speak to our positions. Please peruse 
them with an open mind, and obtain a copy of the 
United States Code. See from our point of view what is 
happening within the noncommercial educational radio 
fraternity, and see why we believe there are errors in 
some basic CPB and NPR philosophies. 


| feel each of us has an obligation to attempt to 
transmute his position, and | welcome any contact 
from you, written or telephonic, in these matters. 


Cordially, 

Richard L. Gelgauda 

Encl: General Manager 
Letter 4 


Radio Station WNHU 
University of New Haven 
300 Orange Avenue 
West Haven, CT 06561 


5 May 1977 


Mr. Cliff Hall 

Station Relations Associate 
National Public Radio 

2025 M Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


Dear Mr. Hall: 


Pursuant to §§47 USC 396(g)(1)(A), (B) and (D), and 
§47 USC 396(g)(2)(E), which outline, in part, the 
purposes and activities of the Corporation for Pulic 
Broadcasting (CPB), Noncommercial Educational FM 
Radio Station WNHU hereby requests National Public 
Radio (NPR) waive those Criteria for Determining 
Assistance Eligibility rules, not specifically included in 
the Congressional CPB mandate, which prevent the 
WNHU listening audience from receiving the benefits 
of NPR Audio Network service. As proof of our 
qualifications, we compare our current broadcast 
operations with those outlined in Section 1 of the CPB 
pamphlet “Policy for Public Radio Station Assistance,” 
dated January, 1975: 


1. We “have adaquate facilities to transmit an ac- 
ceptable signal to an appreciable segment of the 
public.” WNHU’s sterephonic transmissions reach an 
estimated potential audience of 2,000,000 persons in 
southern Connecticut and Long Island. WNHU 
maintains two studios, two control rooms, a Sub- 
stantial amount of remote equipment, and it broad- 
casts with 1,700 watts of Effective Radiated Power 150 
feet above average terrain. 


2. We “have access to sufficient funds to cover (our) 
ordinary operating and program expenses.” WNHU’s 
operating and capital budget this fiscal year exceeds 
$45,000.00. 


3. We “have a staff of sufficient size and professional 
ability to provide a competent service.” WNHU’s 
current staff roster contains more than fourty names, 
and, in our four-year history, WNHU staff members 
have been hired by virtually every AM, FM, and TV 
broadcaster in commercial service in southern Con- 
necticut. We often receive up to 150 telephone calls per 
hour from our listeners directly relating to our staff's 
efforts. 


4. We ‘maintain an operating schedule of sufficient 
length and regularity to constitute a reliable and 
significant service.” We have operated every single day 
since we began broadcasting in 1973, and we currently 
maintain an 18 hour per day schedule. 
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5. We “assure in (Our) program schedule a substantial 
amount of programming of consistently good quality, 
devoted to the educational, informational, and cultural 
needs of (our) audience.” WNHU programs news, 
public affairs, community information, sports, and 
features, as well as specialized cultural entertainment. 
We produce programming locally and receive ad- 
ditional programming from outside sources such as 
the Associated Press and the NPR Scheduled Tapes 
Service, among others. 


6. We are “‘substantially engaged in broadcasting ta the 
public rather than to religious, in-school, or other 
special classes of listeners, or in serving as a facility 
for training students in broadcasting or other limited 
purpose.’’ WNHU programs exclusively for the public, 
as demonstrated by our wide listenship. We happen to 
also train students in those broadcast and com- 
munication techniques necessary in any future field of 
endeavor, but that function in no way precludes our 
programming mission. 


As you can see, we believe we meet or exceed all the 
above-quoted standards CPB has set and, con- 
sequently, believe we “qualify as capable of performing 
a sufficient public service to warrent Corporation 
support.” 


Please expedite this application only for in- 
terconnection to the NPR Audio Network at your 
earliest opportunity. 


Sincerely, 


Richard L. Gelgauda 
General Manager 


cc: President Philip Kaplan 
Dean John W. Ghoreyeb 
University of New Haven 


Letter 5 National Public Radio 
2025 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

May 19, 1977 


Mr. Richard Gelgauda 
General Manager, WNHU-FM 
University of New Haven 

300 Orange Avenue 

West Haven, CT 06516 


Dear Richard: 


Pursuant to our telephone conversation today, 
regarding you letter of May 5, 1977, this letter is to 
advise you that | will present your request for a waiver 
of the NPR membership criteria to the Membership 
Committee at their next regularly scheduled meeting 
on July 11, 1977. 


Subsequent to a review by the Membership Committee, 
you will be notified of their decision. 


Sincerely, 


Cliff Hall 


CH/csp Station Relations Associate 


cc: Dr. Philip Kaplan 
President, University of New Haven 


Letter 6 
WSSR 
Division of University Relations 
Sangamon State University 
Springfield, Illinois 62708 
June 9, 1977 


Mr. Richard Gelgauda 
General Manager, WNHU-FM 
University of New Haven 

300 Orange Avenue 

West Haven, CT 06516 


Dear Mr. Gelgauda: 


As the Chairman of the Membership Committee for the 


“new” NPR organization, one of the first matters . 


brought to my attention was your request, | have been 


given copies of some of your correspondence and | 
have discussed your request with Cliff Hall of NPR. 


| would like to have specific information from you 
regarding the level at which WNHU operates in each: 
area in which the criteria lists a specific operating 
requirement. 


Specific ERP wattage 

Exact antenna height above average terrain. 

Specific number of equipped studios. 

Specific number of equipped control rooms. 

Exact number of full-time, professional staff em- 
ployed on a12-month basis each year. 
. Exact operating schedule (and variations, if any). 
. The programming policy statement for WNHU. 
. The number of hours and percentage of broadcast 
day originated locally. 

. The operating budget for the last 3 years (not in- 
cluding Federal funds.) 
10. Any specific information which might cause the 
Membership Committee to better understand your 
request fora waiver of the membership criteria. 


ARON 
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Once | have received this material, | will distribute it to 
the members of the Membership Committee and 
schedule your request as an agenda item for the next 
meeting of the Membership Committee. For your 
information the next meeting of the Membership 
Committee is scheduled for July 11, 1977 at the Hyatt 
Regency Hotel in Washington, D.C. 


| look forward to your response. 
Sincerely, 


Dale K. Ouzts 
/ms General Manager 


cc: Cliff Hall 
Membership Services Associate, NPR 


Dr. Philip Kaplan 
President, University of New Haven 


Letter 7 
Radio Station WNHU 
University of New Haven 
300 Orange Avenue 
West Haven, CT 06516 
22 June 1977 


Mr. Dale K. Ouzts 

General Manager, WSSR-FM 
Sangamon State University 
Springfield, ILL 62708 


Re: Your letter, dated 9 June 77 
Dear Mr. Ouzts: 


Thank you for the promptness of your inquiry into 
WNHU’s request for waiver of National Public Radio 
Membership criteria. 


We shall endeavor to answer your queries completely. 
We are certain your committee will agree WNHU has 
demonstrated, in more than four years of operation, 
sufficient responsibility to our community to allow 
waiver of non-congressionally-mandated NPR 
eligibility requirements. We desire to present NPR 
network programming to our estimated 2,000,000 
potential WNHU listeners in Connecticut and Long 
Long Island. 


1. WNHU ERP: 1,700 watts in stereo. 


2. WNHU antenna height above average terrain: 160 
feet. 


3. WNHU studios: Two. Additionally, WNHU has 
access to any nimber of university of New. Haven 
facilities including several very large rooms per- 
manently interconnected to the WNHU Broadcast 
Center. 5; 


4. WNHU control rooms: Two. Additionally, our remote 
equipment has allowed WNHU program origination 
from points as distant as your home city, Springfield, 
Illinois. 
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5. WNHU full-time professional staff employed on a12- 
month basis: One. Additionally, WNHU enjoys the 
opportunity to utilize up to 50 unpaid volunteers. 


6. WNHU operating schedule: Currently, we schedule 
programming 18 hours/day every day. From time to 
time we may dip slightly below that amount due to the 
dynamics of a voluntary staff, however, WNHU does on 
occasion operate 24 hours, especially on weekends 
and during times of local weather emergency. 


7. WNHU programming policy statement: WNHU 
programs exclusively for our listening public in 
Connecticut and Long Island. We provide alternative 
noncommercial broadcast service including news, 
public affairs, educational and community interest 
specialities, sports, and entertainment all specifically 
designed to inform and educate while maintaining 
interest. Entertainment is our last programming 
priority and, at WNHU, serves to showcase our other 
types of programming. However, we do offer a variety 
of music, from progressive rock to opera, and currently 
reserve at least 20% of our weekly entertainment block 
for ethnically-oriented music. 


8. WNHU local origination: Virtually all WNHU 
programming is produced locally (i.e. L and REC). We 
are not, nor have we ever been affiliated with any 
network. We purchase from NPR’s Taped Program 
Service such titles as Options, Options in Education, 
and BBC Science Magazine (the Arts Information 
Package WNHU carried for some time was deleted by 
NPR and supplied to affiliates only). We obtain other 
selected taped programs, but total broadcast time is 
not appreciable. WNHU subsribes to the Associated 
Press Connecticut Wire, but originates all newscasts 
locally. 


9. WNHU operating budget: WNHU operates with a 
total annual budget (excluding rent, utilities, security, 
and other University-provided services) of ap- 
proximately $38,000.00 Additionally, WNHU received a 
capital budget this year of $13,500.00 for stereo 
equipment conversion. 100% of WNHU funding is 
obtained locally. We have never received any federal 
monies whatsoever. 


10. WNHU is the only AM, FM or TV broadcast facility 
(originating programming) licensed to the city of West 
Haven. We are the only Class A or higher non- 
commercial radio station operating in the entire county 
of New Haven. Weare the only broadcaster in the entire 
state of Connecticut (that we know of) broadcasting 
any NPR programming at all. We have more than 
2,000,000 potential listeners. Those listeners ask us 
why we don’t offer All Things Considered and other 
NPR network programs? 


We tell them quite accurately that NPR won't let us. We 
are forced to apologize to our own listeners because 
our volunteers are able to operate quite efficiently with 
a minimal budget. We are forced to apologize to them 
because spectrum crowding in this area disallows our 
broadcasting at 300 feet with 3 kilowatts. And we are 
forced to apologize for CPB/NPR’s failure to observe 
congressional mandates stating distribution of 
programs must be accomplished “. . 
stations that wish to may broadcast the programs. . . 
and that it must". .. assure the maximum freedom of. 
. . local stations from interference with or control of 
program content or other activities.” 1. 2. 


” 


When WNHU serves roughly 1/100th of the entire 
population of the United States of America, in these 
times, such apologies to that public we are charged to 
serve approach the absurd. 


What else may we say? We often recieve up to 150 
calls/hour from our listeners. We know they're now 
tuned to WNHU. Surely many of them hunger for pure 
entertainment, and that we provide. But NPR network 
segments combined with WNHU’s other informational 
and educational programming would expose our 
audience to the total program mix we believe we must 
provide for our community. The key to our future 
success is your waiver of the NPR membership criteria. 
It is impossible for WNHU to satisfy the several 
criteria, but we believe we meet or exceed the most 
relevant of them. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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. SO that all. . .: 
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LETTERS [Cont’d. ] 


We are, again, explicitly requesting those waivers 
required to allow WNHU's presentation of NPR network 
programming to our audience. 


Sincerely, 


Richard L. Gelgauda 
General Manager 


cc: Dr. Philip Kaplan 
President, University of New Haven 


Letter 8 
Sangamon State University 
Shepherd Road 
Springfield, Illinois 62708 
July 25, 1977 


Mr. Richard Gelgauda 
General Manager, WNHU-FM 
University of New Haven 

300 Orange Avenue 

West Haven, Conn. 06516 


Mr. Gelgauda: 


The Membership Committee of NPR met on July 11 in 
Washington, D.C., and the committee received your 
request for a waiver of the membership criteria. After 
full discussion of your request, the committee 
recommended to the board that your request not be 
granted. The board approved the recommendation of 
the Membership Committee. 


Our decision to recommend that you not be given a 
waiver did not come easy. We reviewed the history of 
WNHU, correspondence in the past, and your 
responses to my recent letter in which | requested 
specific information. 


The committee discussed each component of the 
criteria. We feel that a certain level of commitment is 
necessary if any station is to be a reliable and 
dependable community service. We feel that the 
commitment necessary to sustain a solid operation is 
extremely important in two areas — personnel and 
budget. Professional personnel are necessary to 
maintain a consistent schedule and to assure that all 
activities are manned as planned. Budgetary support 
not only makes possible the personnel, but it pays for 
the necessary and ongoing expenses of operating a 
facility that is licensed to serve the public interest, 
convenience and necissity — every day on a depen- 
dable basis. The cost of NPR services are not small. 
Our resources are limited. 


If there is any way in which NPR can assist you in an 
effort to meet the criteria for membership, we will 
greatly provide the assistance. If qualification is im- 
possible, we hope you will continue to utilize the 
program offerings available through the NPR tape 
service. 


If | can provide any additional information. | will gladly 
do so at your request. 


Sincerely, 
Dale K. Ouzts 


Chairman, Membership Committee 
National Public Radio 


FOOTNOTES TO THE CARNEGIE 
COMMISSION REPORT 


1. The complex IBS membership, includes carrier- 
current, cable FM, Class D FM, and high power FM 
radio stations. 


2. Up-Grading here means conversion from carrier- 
current to FM broadcasting, or, at schools which never 
employed carrier-current, initial FM broadcasting. 


3. 3,000 watts effective radiated power, at 300 feet 
above average terrain. 


4. This petition was assigned the number RM-1974 
by the FCC which, in turn, initiated rulemaking 
proceedings by its establishment of FCC Docket 
20735. 


5. 47 U.S.C. 396. 


6. The term “College Radio” ussksed in these pages 
is defined as all radio stations associated with 
educational institutions but not CPB-qualified. 


7. RM-1974 


8. NPR Scheduled Tapes Service catalog, Fall 
Quarter, 1976. 


9. 47 U.S.C. 396 (f). Emphasis supplied by IBS. 


10. 47 U.S.C. 396 (h) Also states “Nothing. .. shall 
be construed to prevent. . . common carriers from 
rendering free or reduced rate communications in- 
terconnection services for noncommercial. . . radio 
Senvices. 2 


11. As of this writing, the entire IBS paid 
organization consists of a single secretary. 


12. Herbeck, Ray ‘Govt. Decision Surprises L.A. 
Public Radio Outlets” Billboard, July 15, 1978, p. 23. 


13. 47 U.S.C. 396 (a). Emphasis supplied by IBS. 


14. FCC Docket 20735 ‘First Report and Order’ 
Federal Register, June 15, 1978, pp. 25821-25822. 


15. FCC Docket 20735 “Second Report and Order”. 
16. FCC-News Report No. 14132, June 13, 1978. 


17. Ibid. 


FOOTNOTES TO APPENDIX 2 


.1. Letter of NPR Membership Committee Chairman 
Dale K. Ouzts, July 25, 1977. 


2. Both quotations from §47 U.S.C. 396. 
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EDITORS NOTE TO THE 
CARNEGIE COMMISSION REPORT 


The Carnegie Commission on the 
Future of Public Braodcasting, a 
panel of 20 distinguished Americans 
from business, the arts, radio and 
television, education, public service 
and journalism, was formed to 
investigate and make recom- 
mendations on the future of public 
radio and television in the United 
States. It is expected to issue its 
findings and recommendations in 


early 1979. 


In its statement of purpose, the 
Commission has noted that it will, 
“in the light of ten years of national 
experience, study the problems and 
possibilities of a broadcasting 
system independent of govern- 
mental and commercial control, 
responsible to the goals of service to 
the public, diversity and freedom of 
expression, and artistic and _ in- 
tellectual excellence.” 

This is the second such group 
funded by the Carnegie Corporation 
in order to examine “public” 
broadcasting. The first study, done 
in 1967 by the Carnegie Commission 
on Educational Television, served as 
the stimulus for enactment of the 
Public Broadcasting Act of that year. 
The new Carnegie Commission 
expects to play a significant role in 
the future of public radio and TV. 
Needless to say, the first Carnegie 


‘Commission had great impact. 


The Carnegie Commission on the 
Future of Public Broadcasting was 
established in response to formal 
requests from the boards of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
and National Public Radio. The 
Commission also cites requests 
from “concerned citizens.” Since 
many millions of tax dollars are 
spent by CPB and NPR, citizens 
should indeed be concerned. 

In filing the preceeding Report, 
IBS has asked the Carnegie Com- 
mission to take a very serious look at 
“Public” Broadcasting from a new 
perspective. that of the many, 
many educational FM broadcasters 
who have been, first, ignored by 
“Public” broadcasting entities, and, 
more recently, attacked by those 
groups. CPB has used public money 
to pay the lawyers and engineers 
who designed the campaign against 
college radio. That campaign has 
paid off, in the recent FCC decision 
on Docket 20735. 

It is the intent of our report, as 
expressed in its introduction, that 
the Carnegie Commission must see 
what is happening beyond what CPB 
& NPR have asked them to see. 


Developing the Issues... 


The story of an extraordinary public affairs program, available only 


through the IBS Program Service. . 


._ so far. 


by William P. Foley 
and William P. Mitchell 


Anyone who’s ever played a 
management role in a broadcasting 
environment knows the problems 
involved with public affairs 
programming. In the first place, 
you have to have some of it. How 
much depends upon the current 
mood of the F.C.C., commitments 
made at license renewal time, or 
the relative level of enthusiasm for 
this genre, which at college 
stations is often quite high. 

With that as a “given”, the 
decision is whether to go outside 
for public affairs shows or to grow 
your own. Many stations opt for 
the former alternative because 
they’ve been “burned” too many 
times by the latter. This is par- 
ticularly true for college and other 
non-commercial radio stations 


who are dependent on volunteer 
producers and production groups. 
Too many times, people come up 
with good ideas, get them off the 
ground, and then lose interest. Or 
they'll underestimate essential 
production resources, especially 
time. Or they’ll run out of topics 
and guests for future shows. The 
net result is a Conspicuous gap in 
the program schedule plus a deficit 
in the public affairs balance sheet. 

But quality public. affairs 
programming can be produced in- 
house in spite of all the potential 
pitfalls. There’s no guaranteed 
blueprint for success, but the 
following case history may provide 
some valuable pointers. 

In the beginning, there was a 
show called ‘Development 
Issues.” It sprung whole from 
discussion sessions held by a 
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group of volunteers working for 
Oxfam-America, an international 
development agency. One of those 
volunteers (who pleads guilty to 
being co-author of this article) had 
some college radio experience and 
thought a change of venue would 
be a good idea. 

So he set out to produce a 
weekly series of half-hour round- 
table and_ straight interview 
shows. A local college station, 
WTBS in Cambridge, Mass., 
provided the production facilities 
and the initial radio audience. He 
got engineering heip from WTBS 
engineers and a grant of $60 from 
his church to cover the cost of 
tapes. Participants in this first 
“Development Issues” series were 
drawn from a pool of Oxfam 
volunteers and staff members. 
Typical shows addressed hunger in 
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Bangladesh, American aid 
policies, and the Green 
Revolution. 


These first shows were easy to 
produce from a technical point of 
view. They were taped in advance 
and, due to the format, little 
editing was required. The biggest 
problem was scheduling the 
multiple guests for each show and 
making sure they showed up. 
“Development Issues” might have 
continued in the same vein and 
nauseum if it weren’t for one thing. 
Luck raised its serendipitous head 
and provided the incentive to 
expand the horizons of the series. 
That luck came in the form of a 
chance discussion with a deejay at 
a 50,000 watt Boston station, 
WCOZ. It seemed she was also 
charged with public affairs 
responsibility (public affairs at 
WCOZ being defined as anything 
that ran at 5:30 A.M.), so she 
offered to consider ‘(Development 


Issues” for airplay. The series was » 


ultimately accepted by WCOZ and 
began a thirteen week run in mid- 
1976. 

At about this point, several 
things happened almost 
simultaneously. The show, which 
had been airing on a10-watter, had 
graduated to 50,000 watts. The 
creator of the series had been “at 
liberty” during the inception of 
“Development Issues” but was 
now working, so he sought out and 
found a co-producer. WCOZ, 
which had been handling public 
affairs programming as a step- 
child, hired a full-time News and 
Public Affairs Director. And finally, 


“Development Issues’ had 
exhausted its stable of potential 
guests from Oxfam; new material 
was essential. A series’. of 
meetings with WCOZ and Oxfam 
ensued and the following con- 
clusions were reached: 

1. “Development Issues” would 
Start a new production cycle. The 
emphasis on_ international and 
domestic development would 
remain constant. 

2. A wider range of interviewees 
would be sought out. The Boston 
area offered a lot of potential 
guests between the many 
academicians resident here and 
the goodly number of international 
figures passing through. 

3. The format of the show would 
be changed. Instead of individual 
shows consisting of interviews 
with a single guest, “Development 
Issues” would become a magazine 
format series produced in scripted 
documentary style. Each show 
would consist of three to five 
segments, each of which involving 
a different interviewee. One of the 
reasons for this format change was 
an acknowledgement of the at- 
tention span of listeners, which 
may be five minutes, at best. 

This last point deserves an in- 
depth examination, both in terms 
of production techniques and the 
resources required. At the point in 
time when this decision was made, 
January of 1977, “Development 
Issues” was committed to weekly 
delivery of new shows. (WCOZ and 
WTBS had already granted the 
breathing space of a re-run of the 
Original series, but that was almost 


NEW ... ™§ SPORT 


A CONSOLE ESPECIALLY FOR SPORTS 


mike & cart input 
spotter input 
balanced +8dbm output 


very portable 
durable construction 


contact your distributor 
or call 413 536-3551 


MICRO- TRAK CORPORATION 


620 RACE STREET HOLYOKE, 
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exhausted.) Each new show would 
demand: four interviews each 
week; scripts and tape editing for 
each segment; intro’s, outro’s and 
transition scripts; narrations for all 
the above with as many different 
voices as possible; plus dubbing 
of music throughout. The final 
kicker was that each show had to 
time-out as close to 28 minutes as 
possible. 

Each half-hour show of the 
Original series required about two 
man-hours to produce; the first 
few magazine format shows took 
almost 200 hours. Obviously, 
some drastic staffing changes had 
to be made. Recruiting was at- 
tacked on several fronts. There 
were three basic qualifications: 

1. Radio production skills. 

2. Familiarity with and interest 
in development topics. 

3. Time, perhaps 
valuable commodity. 
Since the initial nucleus of the 
staff had all three resources to 
offer in varying degree, recruiting 
was handled on a_ specialized 
basis. 


the most 


Engineering and announcing 
personnel were solicited primarily 
from WTBS, development 
specialists came from Boston-area 
universities, while other key 
personnel came as interns from 
institutions offering graduate-level 
mass communications programs. 
Believe it or not, you can get 
unpaid interns simply by asking 
around at local grad schools. And 
not once were progress reports or 
any other administrivia requested 
by the colleges involved. 

With a core group of about ten 
production personnel and a grant 
of $500 from Oxfam, the new series 
of “Development Issues” was off 
the ground and on the air. So far, 
so good. But after two weeks of 
successfully meeting the weekly 
deadline it became apparent that 
the deadline was too tight. There 
were two choices: either expand 
the staff in a hurry, or change the 
deadline. Since quality was a 
prime consideration, the latter 
course was chosen. WCOZ agreed 
to air the series on a bi-weekly 
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basis; WTBS consented to the 
same arrangement and filled the 
open slots with re-runs of the 
Original series. 

The next problem was how to 
“get the guests” (apologies to 
‘Virginia Woolf”). It was relatively 
easy to identify and procure in- 
terviewees from academia, and the 
Oxfam connection helped _ in 
cornering international guests. The 
latter category taught us several 
lessons, not to be forgotten. First, 
it’s difficult to air the views of 
someone, irrespective of their 
expertise, if they don’t speak 
English. More than one interview 
was scrapped because we didn’t do 
Our homework and_ determine 


potential language _ barriers. 
(Interpreters don’t make good 
guests.) 


Second, many of the interviews 
done with multi-lingual guests 
were less than satisfactory due to 
imprecise enunciation. This 
problem was often compounded by 
the recording environment. Many, 
if not most, of the “higher-level” 
guests were not willing to come to 
us. Therefore, we had to depend on 
the use of cassette recorders, 
some of which weren’t the best 
quality. At other times, especially 
when recording lectures or press 
conferences, we had to hope the 
speaker remembered the ap- 
proximate location of the 
microphone. Third, we learned to 
make it extremely clear we were a 
radio operation. It seems there was 
this climatologist who, while being 
interviewed on drought effects in 
North Africa, started, “As you can 
see from this graph. . .” 

One more point on garnering 
guests. We learned not to assume 
that top-level people were beyond 
Our grasp. One example should 
prove the point. In spring of 1977 
Willy Brandt, former Chancellor of 
West Germany, was in Boston for 
speeches at M.I.T. and the World 
Affairs Council. We decided to try 
for an interview. We got it, and all 
it took was a few phone calls. 
Actually, it took about twenty 
calls. They included the German 
consulate in Boston, the M.I.T. 
press office, the chairman of the 


Organizing committee for the 
M.1.T. speech, and the president of 
the World Affairs Council. The 
result was an exclusive interview 
with Brandt, an invitation to his 
press conference and_ rubber- 
chicken luncheon, plus a wealth of 
taped comments. 

Meanwhile, the streak of 
serendipity was continuing. Our 
WCOZ contact suggested syn- 
dication of “Development Issues.” 
This had already been considered 
by the production group, but 
without any concrete direction. As 
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a result, I.B.S. was contacted, 
tapes were sent to |.B.S., and the 
first step toward syndication 
became reality. It also seemed that 
luck was with us when we needed 
money. Our costs were low, but 
they were still real enough. Small 
private and institutional donations 
always seemed to come through 
when we needed them most. And 
Oxfam, even though it wasn’t able 
to supply us with direct aid, 
continued to act as a clearing 
house for contributors who wanted 
to help us, but who also wanted 


Ww 


the benefit of tax deductibility. 

The final aspect of our good 
fortune, and perhaps the most 
important, was our ability to at- 
tract volunteers, most of whom 
had professional skills to offer. 
The only form of advertising used 
was word-of-mouth, and that only 
in moderation. The net result is a 
production group which now 
numbers twenty-five and includes 
two lawyers and a professional 
fund-raiser. The lawyers are 
completing the incorporation of 
the group as a legal entity as well 
as maintaining copyright matters. 
The fund-raiser is helping in a 
major foundation search aimed at 
insuring future financial viability. 
Incidentally, these latter two 
professional types were attracted 
to the group not because of the 
glamour of radio, but because of 
their interest in the focus of 
“Development Issues.” 


But there’s still more to tell. As 
new people came into the fold, and 
as the run of the first magazine 
format series of “Development 
Issues” came to an end, new 
problems surfaced. Internal ad- 
ministration of a large volunteer 
group plus the fatigue resulting 
from the completion of the series 
led to a period of inertia and 
Stagnation. There was a tendency 
to sit back and admire the product 
without solid future direction. This 
period lasted almost two months, 
during which no new production 
was undertaken. 


The raw material for the 
magazine version of “Development 
Issues” had been interviews which, 
Once completed, had _ been 
relegated to master archive tapes. 
The new theory was to do all in- 
terviews in studio as straight half- 
hour shows under the title of 
“Inside/Out,” then re-work them, 
as before, for ‘Development 
Issues.” Thus, each _ interview 
would comprise a complete show 
in itself as well as constitute 
material for a magazine segment. 
The benefits were two-fold. First 
was the obvious advantage of 
getting double-duty from each 
interview. The second advantage 
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was that more staff members could 
learn the discipline involved with 
conducting real-time interviews. A 
third spin-off was that several 
staffers learned enough practical 
engineering that the group became 
totally independent. All interviews 
could now be conducted with 
absolutely no outside assistance. 
Withe them | birtheweftaite 
“Inside/Out” framework came 
specialization of the production 


group. Production teams were 
formed, each dealing with a 
Separate area. They _ included 
Health and Medicine, Energy, 


Science and Technology, and the 
ultimate “Development Issues.” In 
addition, to help meet our weekly 
production commitment, a 
miscellaneous category was 
admitted as needed. These _in- 
cluded shows on scams and con 
games, psychic pheonomena, and 
consumer issues. 

Other projects are also under 


Current consideration, but they’re 


different in one vital respect. The 
“Development Issues” production 
company is no longer doing 
“freebies;” every project has a 
price tag which includes personnel 
costs. We've learned it’s often 
easier to sell an idea if there’s a 
price tag attached then to offer it 
for free. Obviously, before we 
reached this point we had to 
establish credibility and 
references. We’re realistic enough 
to know that not all of our 
proposals will be accepted. In fact, 
if they were, we would have yet 
another staffing problem to cope 
with. 

As an aside, incorporation of the 
group was essential in several 
respects. The most obvious 
justification was to enable us to 
raise Our Own operating funds. 
Aside from direct personal, cor- 
porate, and foundation 
solicitations, benefit concerts are 
also in the works; and it’s almost 
impossible to persuade any 
“name” group to do a benefit if 
you’re not a recognized legal 
entity. Then there’s the question of 
equipment. Commercial radio 
Stations frequently discard out- 
moded gear, ranging from mikes to 


control consoles; but they won’t 
give them to just anyone. In order 
for them to justify tax deductions 
for the equipment, the recipient 
has to be a legally constituted non- 
profit organization. That’s us. 

In the final analysis, the 
“Development Issues” production 
company emerged, survived, and 
is still growing based on just a few 
key premises: 


1. Start with a clear, perhaps 


‘Narrow definition of the theme of 


the show. 


2. Make sure you can_ get 
qualified guests. 


3. Evaluate your resources, 
especially time, before you commit 
to a production schedule. 


4. Recruit carefully and 
selectively. Try to have. an 
assignment ready for each new 
inductee. And attempt as much 
cross-training as possible. 


5. Establish and_ respect 
deadlines for all tasks. Otherwise, 
it don’t get done. (One technique 
we used with success is “to-do” 
lists with detailed task and time 
break-downs. This concept per- 
mits fairly easy monitoring of 
progress and_ anticipation § of 
slippages.) 


6. Last, render unto Murphy’s 
Law that which is Murphy’s. Be 
prepared for the worst at all times: 
the guests that don’t show, the 
tape that drops-out, the studio 
time you forgot to reserve, the 
engineer who fails to push the 
“Record” button, and the other 
engineer who records over your 
theme cart. 


Public affairs programming can 
be done in-house and done well. It 
demands organization, motivation 
and a minimum of talent. Once you 
get the show going, continue to 
set higher and higher goals, like 
syndication. One of the factors 
that kept ‘Development Issues” 
going was the knowledge that 
1.B.S. thought enough of the series 
to offer it to its member stations. 
That was the first major step 
beyond our local market for us, 
and it won’t be the last. 
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College Radio is ALIVE ‘n KICKIN’! 


IBS West Coast 
Convention No. 3 
on the Way 


The third annual IBS West Coast 
Convention has officially progressed 
from the “Why don’t we try it. . .?” 
stage to being what the name of the 
event implies. . . it’s Alive ’n Kickin’. 
With a hotel site picked and booked 
(the Town and Country Hotel in 
beautiful, seaside San Diego), a host 
station working hard (KCR at San 
Diego State), and an excellent roster 
of sessions and speakers (including 
Rachael Donohue, air personality at 
LA’s KWST and widow of Tom 
Donahue, both of KSAN fame): The 
West Coast - IBS event is on its way. 

At KCR, the convo staff is being led 
by Guy Perry, who has already mailed 
out letters of invitation to West Coast 
IBS stations. If you have not been 
invited, and want information (maybe 


WVYC/WSYC 
Host Pennsylvania 
10-watt Conference 


WVYC, York College of Penn- 
sylvania, in conjunction with WSYC, 
Shippensburg State College and IBS, 
is hosting the first South Central 
Pennsylvania College Radio Con- 
ference on Saturday, October 21, 
1978 on the York College campus. 

The conference, open to 
representatives of South Central PA 
10-watt college stations, will focus on 
how stations should’ prepare to 
comply with the new FCC 10-Watt 
orders. 

Alternatives to be discussed are: 
How to choose a frequency on the 
commercial band, how to petition to 
stay in the educational band, and how 
to increase power. 

Thomas K. Gibson, Engineering 
Director of IBS and chief engineer of 
WVYC, will moderate the sessions 
along with management personnel of 
WVYC and WSYC. 


WH 


the mailing list didn’t have your name, 
or the letter got lost), call Guy at (714) 
286-6981. 

Almost forgot. . the dates are 
November 17, 18 and 19. 

So far, there are 26 sessions 
planned. All are designed to give West 
Coast College Radio people a chance 
to get together and talk radio with 
their counterparts at other schools. 
On the East Coast, and in the Mid- 
west, College Radio conventions have 
provided this opportunity for many 
years. Last year, the National IBS 
Convention in New York City drew 
1055 delegates from stations, and had 
another 200 professional radio 
people, exhibitors, record company 
representatives and_ interested 
bystanders in attendance. In San 
Francisco last November, the 2nd 
Annual IBS West Coast Convention 
drew well over 300 college radio 
people. That was the first three day 
convention for the region, and all in 
attendance agreed that the trip was 


more than worth it. IBS expects that 
the ripple effect. . .as delegates to the 
San Francisco-KALX convention tell 
their staffs about last year’s event. .. 
will swell this year’s attendance to 
perhaps 500 or more. 


You never really Know what your 
industry is like till you get in a Hotel 
with 499 others who are working at 
Stations much like your own. It’s an 
eye-opening experience, to say the 
least. 


Guy Perry and the KCR convention 
staff are working hard on this, and 
need to hear from all West Coast 
stations (and those within range of 
Southern California) real soon. By the 
time you read this, the convention will 
be only a few weeks away. 
Registration rates are much cheaper if 
you pre-register. The at-the-door 
charge is $19 per delegate, and if you 
send in your registration by mail, it’s 
only $14. Hotel rates will be an- 
nounced shortly. 
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first... 


A 150 watt power amplifier to boost your 10 watt transmitter 
to meet the new 100 watt ERP Class Arules...All solid-state 
and designed to interface directly with an automatic trans- 
mitter system to save you even more time and money. 


Price and availability —estimated $3000—delivery Decem- 


ber 1978. 


Complete packages with modulation monitor, remote con- 


trol, ATS, etc. available... 


Write THE college radio equipment people at: 


LPB’ LPB Inc. 
520 Lincoln Highway, Frazer, PA 19355 (215) 644-1123 
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IBS 


nominations 
committee 
requests 
suggestions for 
nominations to 
the Board of 
Directors of the 
Intercollegiate 
Broadcasting 
System 

for the term 
1978-1979 


Please send history 

on your nominee 

to Dick Gelgauda, Chm. 
339 Windsor Hwy. 
Newburgh, NY 12550 
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~INTERESTED in 


journal of college radio 
free* classifieds 


WE WOULD like to have copies of any 
and all Operations or Proceedure 
Manuals from any college station. Will 
pay for xerox copies if necessary. 
Contact: Mac Covington, Jr., WVAW, 
Va. Wesleyan College, Wesleyan dr. 
Box A-70, Norfolk, VA 23502 


exchanging 
programs, syndicating some of ours, 
and some of yours. We would like to 
play programs produced by other 
stations. No money _involved!! 
Contact Stuart W. Gans, WGLS-FM, 
P.O. Box 116, Glassboro, NJ 


WOULD LIKE to exchange news 
voicers and actualities with medium- 
large populated cities on east & west 
coasts (anyone in NYC, Philly, 
Boston, Atlanta, LA, SF, Seattle, 
Norfolk, Denver. . . ?). We have 
reports from Chicago, Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul, St. Louis, Des 
Moines, Milwaukee, Kansas City, etc. 
Contact: Sue Riedl, KCOE-FM, Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 52402 
(319) 398-1595 


SEND US YOUR PLAYLISTS! We'll 
send ours. Let’s share our “secrets”. 
Contact: Dave Sloves, WWRC, Rider 
College, 2053 Lawrenceville Rd., 
Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 


WHAT IS THE BASIS for effective & 
interesting religious programming? 
Any ideas? Contact: Pat Kelley, WLT, 
820 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 
60611 


LET'S EXCHANGE voicers & ac- 
tualities. Both Big city and Boston 
area stations welcome. Contact: Pat 
Cantwell or Eric Boulanger; WERS- 
FM, 130 Beacon St. Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 262-4116 


WRITE US. Tell us what you’re doing. 
How are you doing it? Keep in Touch. 
Contact: Paul J. Thompson; WPUR; 
SUNY College at Purchase; Purchase, 
NY 10577 


ANY IDEAS for Sales Promotion? 
Copies of Rate Cards, promo sheets 
very welcome. Contact: Jon Krongard; 
WAMU-AM; Box 610, American 
University, Washington, D.C. 20016 
(202) 363-1515 


HOW DO YOU TRAIN PEOPLE quickly 
and efficiently to replace others? 
We're trying to put together a good 
training manual. Can we see yours? 
Contact: Mark Hogan, WSHR-FM; 
Sachem High School; 202 Smith 
Road; Lake Ronkonkoma, NY 11779 


WE’RE JUST GETTING STARTED. 
Would appreciate any form of contact, 
help, guidance, etc. Contact: Omega 
Wilson, 226 Crosby Hall, NC A&T 
State University; Greensboro, NC 
27411 


* The Journal of College Radio accepts short 
classified ads from member stations, and will 
print them for free. Stations may use space for 


exchange of ideas, 


used equipment, taped 


programs, etc. Subject to available space 
restrictions and editorial revision. Mail your copy 
to: Journal of College Radio, P.O. Box 592 Vails 


Gate, NY 12584 
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GOING FM? 


we CAN help you Get there 


We're Educational FM Associates and we're in 
business to help schools and colleges get on the 
air with FM broadcast facilities. We offer a com- 
plete service from the frequency search you must 
have to determine what channels are available for 
use in your area, right through to advice in select- 
ing the equipment you need to get on the air 


once you have your Construction Permit from the 
FCC. We are thoroughly experienced in all phases 
of the FM application process and stand ready to 
help you get your FM application prepared, on file, 
and granted by the FCC just as quickly as possible 
and at a minimum of expense. These are some of 
the services we offer: 


e Complete frequency search and allocation study for your proposed location 


e Preparation of printed and bound Engineering Reports detailing all information 


required by Section V of FCC Form 340 


e Step-by-step guidance in preparing all other portions of FCC Form 340 


e Free loan of a copy of a granted application from our library to use as a 
model in preparing your own proposal 


e Final review of your application for completeness and accuracy before 


it is sent to the FCC 


e Free help in selecting the equipment you need to actually get on the air. 


During the past year we've helped colleges and 
secondary schools all over the country build their 
own FM stations. We'd like the chance to work 
with your school as well. Call or write us for 
more information. We'll be glad to send you a 


brochure which details the services we offer, lists 
our clients, and shows our standard schedule of 
fees. We think you'll find our rates very reasonable 
and we guarantee that all of our work will meet 
all applicable FCC technical specifications. 


EDUCATIONAL FM ASSOCIATES e 19 Bolas Road e Duxbury, Massachusetts 02332 


Telephone: (617) 585 -9200 


Radio Systems Design 
Cares About College Radio 
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Fairleigh Dickinson — Madison SUNY / Oswego Potsdam State 
Stockton State College Baldwin School St. Joe’s WS 
Fairleigh Dickinson — Rutherford sity UO 
Abilene Christian College Ball State University eo College 
Bloomsburg State College mn Statecee Fo 


Brandywine College Clarion sae No : Girard College 
Delaware Valley College aptist Theological Seminary 
Gettysburg College Have ollege University of lowa 
Livingston College ae State College Moravian College 
Mount St. Mary, e SUNY/Newpaltz Potsdam State 
Passaic Causes Rutgers University SUNY / Purchase 
aN niversity Villanova University Tufts University 


Willia’ ollege St. Francis Vocational School Williams College 
Worcester State College Akiba Hebrew Academy 


p8Szl MHOA MAN ‘SALVO STIVA 


For four years we’ve been involved with Carrier Current and 
FM college stations. As former college radio people, we know 
about the special needs of your station. 


If you need equipment, installations, carrier current clean-up 
or just good advice, give us a call or drop a line. 
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See our ad inside for what’s new in Carrier Current Transmitters. 
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Decorate Your Studios On Us 
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First, it’s got to sound a] Your campus oma 
good at the studio! doesn’t have to sound like this! 


Call or Write for two free, post paid 
College Radio Posters 


RSD Inc. @ 1400 Mill Creek Rd. ©@ 
Gladwyne, PA 19035 @ (215) MI 9-3530 


